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CHOP  PROSPECTS 


WHEAT 

In  general  prospects  are  not  less  favorable  than  last,  week. 
Hungary  is  now  sharing  with  other  Balkan  countries  favorable  crop 
conditions-    Recent  rains  and  warmer  weather  have  benefited  the  . 
crops  in  Hungary  and  winter  cereals  are  heading  out.  Palestine 
reports  wheat  in  poor  condition.    Dry  weather  has  been  reported  for 
northern  Italy,  but  it  is  believed  not  to  have  seriously  injured 
winter  wheat.     Yugoslavia  reports  very  good  condition  of  June  1. 
Conditions  in  Spain  are  less  favorable  than  last  month  but  an  average  , 
harvest  is  expected  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Information  is  still  lacking  whicn  will  give  a  fair  check 
on  spring  plantings.    Field  vrcrk  got  off  with  a  late  start  throughout 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  with  the  exception  of  the  'Balkan  States,  out 
with  improved  weather  it  is  presumed  plantings  have  about  caug.it  up. 
Private  reports  received  during  the  week  tend  to  confirm  our  prevxous 
report  that  a  material  decrease  in  Canadian  spring  wheat  acreage  is 
expected.    The  Manitoba  Free  Press  estimates  the  decrease  at  25  per  cent 
for  Manitoba  and  5  for  Saskatchewan.    These  figures  indicate  a  decrease 
of  from  6  to  10  per  cent  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole* 

Uruguayan  TTheat. 

Earlier  in  the  season  we  reported  that  the  wheat  crop  just 
harvested  in  Uruguay  rould  probably  exceed  the  early  estimates.  This 
has  been  borne  out  by  the  official  estimate  of  12,493.000  *?c*°:s-  3516 
grain  trade  seemed  to  have  been  expecting  a  crop  of  about  ll.SOu.UAJ 
bushels . 

FLAX  AND  HELP  / 

Flax  and  hemp  as  fiber  crops  in  Hungary  ard  Italy  are  promising, 
according  to  cabled  information  from  the  Ir.ternatior.al  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome.    The  provisional  forecast  of  the  hemp  acreage  in 
Italy  this  season  is  200.000  acres  compared  with  lGb.000  acres  last 
yea-.    There  is  complaint  from  dry  weather  in  the  southern  portion  ol 
the  country    but  the  northern  sections  report  normal  condition. 
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VEGETABLES 

Mexico  is  the  chief  foreign  source  of  the  imports  of  fresh  vegetables 
for  the  United  States.    Because  of  the  difference  in  climate,  Mexico  can 
get  early  vegetables  on  our  market  earlier  than  most  of  the  producing 
sections  in  our  southern  States.    Dae  to  the  outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  southern  California,  -which  caused  the  imposition  of  strict 
quarantine  regulations,  the  market  this  season  has  been  very  favorable 
to  Mexican  vegetables.    A  considerable  quantity  of  cantaloupes  has  been 
shipped  and  it  is  expected  that  the  shipments  of  tomatoes,  green  peas, 
and  peppers  will  at  least  equal  last  year. 

In  Europe,  Italy  and  southern  France  are  in  somewhat  the  same 
situation  as  Mexico  and  our  southern  States  so  far  as  early  vegetables 
are  concerned,  though  we  have  no  adequate  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
early  vegetables  are  shipped  from  these  sections  to  the  markets  of  central 
and  northern  Europe. 

In  addition  to  fresh  vegetables,  the  United  States  receives  con- 
siderable quantities  of  canned  and  dried  vegetables  from  foreign  countries. 
The  annual  imports  of  beans  now  amount  to  between  1,500,000  and  2,500,000 
bushels.    This  is  more  than  the  prewar  average  but  a  decline  as  compared 
with  the  war  years.    France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  contribute  between^ 
25  per  cent  and  kO  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  but  large  quantities 
are  received  also  from  Japan  and  Chile. 

Imports  of  dried  peas  in  1923  amounted  to  only  1+33,000  bushels^less 
than  half  of  the  1912-lU  average  and  much  less  than  during  the  war  period. 
In  1923  Canada  and  China  supplied  the  largest  per  cent  of  these  imports  but 
before  the  war  more  than  one-third  came  from  Europe,  with  almost  an  equal 
quantity  from  Mexico. 


About  80  per  cent  of  the  mushrooms  and  truffles  imported  come  from 
France,  and  practically  all  of  the  turnips  come  from  Canada.    Garlic  is  im 
ported  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000  pounds  to  8,000,000  pounds  a  year  with 
Italy  and  Spain  supplying  about  80  per  cent,  Mexico  and  Chile  ranking  next 
as  sources  of  supply.    Separate  figures  for  chick  peas  were  not  available 
previous  to  January,  192U,  but  for  the  four  months,  January  1  to  April  30, 
3,660,000  pounds  of  chick  peas  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Of 
this  amount,  Mexico  contributed  about  50  per  cent  and  Belgium  37  per  cent. 
During  this  same  period,  Mexico  also  sent  us  over  22,000,000  pounds  of 
fresh  tomatoes  out  of  a  total  import  of  29,500,000  pounds. 


The  bulk  of  the  canned  tomatoes  comes  from  Italy  and  the  canned 
peas  from  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy. 
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BRAZILIAN  COTTON  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

More  than  600,000  agricaltaral  immigrants  will  be  required  if  Brazil 
is  to  undertake  the  large  scale  cotton  production  -which  is  "being  planned, 
states  Wileman's  Brazilian  Review  for  April  9.  192*+.    At  the  present  rate 
of  immigration  it  will  take  seven  years  to  make  up  that  number* 

According  to  the  Brazilian  Immigration  Department  S6, 7^7  immigrants 
entered  the  ports  of  Brazil  during  1923,  compared  with  3*1,821  in  1922.  The 
Portuguese  head  the  list  in  1923  with  36,9  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed 
by  Italians  with  18.2  per  cent,  Spaniards  with  11*7  Per  cent  and  Germans 
with  9-5  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  war  Italian  immigrants  were  by  far  the  largest  in 
number  but  their  numbers  hase  decreased  in  spite  of  special  inducements* 
Italians  are  regarded  as  the  best  agricultural  laborers  and  are  given 
preference  especially  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  most  important  cotton  producing  state. 
Sao  Paulo  is  already  populated  by  more  than  1,000,000  Italians  and  their 
language  is  spoken  almost  as  much  as  the  vernacular  throughout  the  State. 

The  Portuguese  are  also  regarded  as  desirable  but,   like  the  Turks, 
prefer  the  cities,    Germans  have  proved  valuable  agricultural  colonists  in 
the  southern  states  and  to  some  extent  in  Minas  and  Sao  Paulo* 


LABOR  MORE  FULLY  EMPLOYED  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

Improvement  in  the  unemployment  situation  in  March  and  April 
is  general  throughout  Europe.    This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  seasonal 
fluctuation,  but  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  unemployed  are  generally 
lower  also  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
Improvement  both  as  compared  with  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago  is  shown 
in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Norway  and  Sweden.    In  Denmark,  improvement  is  shown  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  month,  but  unemployment  is  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Increased  employment,  due  in  part  to  the  resumption  of  outdoor  work  in 
agriculture  and  the  building  trades,  is  most  apparent  in  Germany,  where 
the  percentage  of  reported  unemployment  fell  from  25*1  in  February  to  16*6 
in  March.     In  March,  1923,  the  percentage  was  5.6. 

In  Canada  there  is  shown  some  improvement  both  on  the  basis  of 
the  monthly  and  yearly  comparison.     In  the  United  States,  where  un- 
employment has  scarcely  been  felt  as  a  recent  problem,  some  slight 
increase  in  volume  of  employment  in  March  over  tha  previous  month  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  average  weekly  earnings,  and  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  some  decrease  in  numbers  employed  has  been  accompanied  by  in- 
creased average  weekly  earnings. 
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THE  ITALIAN  HEMP  SEED  MARKET. 

With  proper  attention  to  selling  methods  and  practices,  American 
growers  and  exporters  of  hemp  seed  should  find  a  place  for  their  product 
an  the  Italian  market.     Attention  to  local  customs  and  requirements  in 
Italy  on  the  part  of  our  people  would  help  Italians  to  look  upon  America 
as  a  source  of  supply. 

In  response  to  a  cabled  inquiry  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  Italian  conditions  for  the  present  season,  Mir.  Joseph 
Emerson  Haven,  American  Consul  at  Florence,  Italy,  supplements  his  cabled 
reply  with  a  report  on  possibility  for  the  sale  of  American  seed  in  prep- 
aration for  the  1925  crop  of  Italian  hemp.  '  The  seed  shortage  rumored  as 
existing  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  cabling  (March  31,  1924)  had  already  been 
overcome,  largely  through  importations  of  Manchurian  seed.    Planting  had 
already  taken  place,  with  seed  costing  approximately  SO  cents  a  pound.  The 
price  on  Manchurian  seed  was  lower,  but  the  long  freight  haul  ate  up  the 
margin. 

The  Consul  suggests  that  American  exporters  seeking  orders  should 
guarantee  the  quality  of  their  product,  indicating  the  crop  year  in  which 
such  seed  was  gathered  and  the  per  cent  of  germination.     It  is  more  or  less 
customary  in  Italy  to  await  payment  until  germination  of  the  seeds  planted 
has  occurred,  or  to  allow  the  purchaser  a  certain  discount  or  rebate  in  pro 
portion  to  the  amount  of  seed  not  germinating  according  to'  the  percentage 
guarantee. 

These  limitations  have  resulted  from  rather  unscrupulous  methods  of 
selling  practiced  in  the  past.     Most  of  the  seed  imported  for  the  1924  crop 
is  said  to  have  been  of  low  quality,  making  a  short  crop  probable,  in  spite 
of  the  increased  areas  under  hemp.     To  take  advantage,  therefore,  of  any 
favorable  market  in  connection  with  the  1925  plantings  in  Italy,  American 
growers  and  exporters  should  be  prepared  to  give  full  guarantees  for  their 
product. 


BUTTER  EXPORTS  PROM  DENMARK  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1924  AND  1923. 

Official  figures  showing  how  Danish  butter  shipped  during  the  three 
months  ended  March  31  were  distributed  to  the  various  countries  were  publi 
in  Smor  Tidende  of  May  17,  1924,  as  follows: 


1924    •  1923 

To  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

'  Great  Britain   20,807  19,656 

Germany   4,683  31 

United  States    2,491  629 

Switzerland   '   1,217  848 

Norway  &  Sweden    102  425 

Czechoslovakia    243  651 

Belgium    76  1,356 

France    41  1,097 


The  total  export  was  29,800  tons  in  the  three  months  of  1924  against 
24,800  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1923. 
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WHEAT  AND  RYE  ACREAGE  AID  FORECASTS  OF  PRODUCTION  ICR  1924,  COMPARED 

WITH  ESTIMATES  POP  1922  AND  1923. 


Item.  : 

1922.  : 

1923.  : 

1924.  : 

1924  : 
Decrease  : 
from  1923: 

1924 
Increase 
over  1923. 

WHEAT 

.  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Per  Cent  : 

Per  Cent 

Area  19  countries, 

acres  .  .  . 
Production  2  coun- 
tries, bushels  .  .  . 

127,610 
■  953,865 

129,014 
941,492 

125,087 
914 , 736 

3.0 
2.8 

RYE 

Area  14  countries, 

acres  . . . 

:  29,113 

:  27,812 

:  26,142 

:  6.0 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  International  Institute. 


WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  TERMS  OP  RAW  SUGAR. 


J 

:  1922-23. 

1923-24. 

World  production: 

Short  tons. 
:  None 

5,697,339 
14,738,294 

Short  tons. 
None 

:  6,378,625 
15,544,698 

Total  "beet  and  cane  sugar 

20,435,633 

21,923,323 

CUBAN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  Cuban  sugar  production  of  all  Centrals  up  to  May  31  amounts 
to  4,428,000  short  tons  as  compared  with  3,942,000  short  tons  to  the  same 
date  last  year.     161  Centrals  have  finished  grinding  leaving  18  still  at 
work  against  11  at  this  time  last  year  and  37  in  1922.     The  total  production 
of  all  centrals  which  have  completed  their  work  amounts  to  3,895,936  short 
tons  as  compared  with  3,397,416  short  tons  for  the  same  centrals  during  the 
1922-23  campaign. 

Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  June  5,  1924. 
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COjUDITIGHS  II  THE  FSE17CH  COTTON  IHDUSTEY. 

The  French  cotton  textile  industry's  sensitiveness  to  exchange  fluc- 
tuations has  been  even  more  marked  than  usual  during  the  past  three  morions 
according  to  a  report  from  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  J.  F.  But^e^«  pariS| 
dated  May  2.     From  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of  March  there 
was  almost  feverish  activity  in  the  mills,  coinciding  with  a  continual  de- 
cline in  the  franc  to  over  28  frencs  to  the  dollar.     From  that  time  until 
the  end  of  April  new  business  from  abroad  came  in  very  slowly  but  spinners 
were  busy  on  orders  already  received.     These  orders  will  probably  keep 
mills  in  general  occupied  until  the  end  of  June. 

Exchange  of  between  15  and  16  francs  to  the  dollar  at  the  beginning 
of  May  made  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to  do  a  satisfactory  export  busi- 
ness, states  Mr*  Butler.     Cotton  manufacturers  have,  however,  pursued  a  con- 
servative policy  due  to  danger  of  losses  through  exchange  fluctuations. 
Stocks  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  kept  at  a  low  level  and  orders  have 
been  immediately  covered  by  purchases  of  raw  cotton.     The  feeling  among 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  according  to  Mr.  Butler,  is  that  until  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  franc  can  be  brought  about  gradually,  it  is  best  that  it 
remain  at  about  15  francs  to  the  dollar  or  perhaps  slightly  lower. 

Production  in  1923  was  approximately  220,000  metric  tons  of  cotton 
yarn  and  11,200,000  pieces  of  cloth  averaging  100  meters  in  length.  Assum- 
ing the  replacement  of  all  spindles  and  looms  destroyed  during  the  war,  and 
normal  activity  in  all  branches,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  French  Cotton 
Manufacturing  industry  is  estimated  at  246,000  metric  tons  of  cotton  yarn 
and  13,700,000  pieces  of  cloth  averaging  100  meters  in  length. 

The  number  of  spindles  and  looms  in  France  is  estimated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Syndicate  of  the  French  Cotton  Industry  as  follows:     Spinning  spindles, 
9,605,000;  twisting  spindles,  1,225,000;  mechanical  looms,  182,000;  hand 
looms,  25,000.     Spinning  spindles  numbering  1,965,000  and  46,000  mechanical 
looms  were  added  to  the  French  industry  by  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.     The  total  figures  also  include 
225,000  spinning  spindles,  12,000  twisting  spindles  and  6,200  mechanical 
looms  which  were  destroyed  during  the  war  and  had  not  been  replaced  up  to 
the  end  of  1923. 

Mill  consumption  of  various  kinds  of  raw  cotton  as  reported  by  the 
General  Syndicate  of  the  French  Cotton.  Industry  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.     The  figures  include  consumption  by  mills  of  Alsace-Lorraine  begin- 
ning with  1919-20. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FRENCH  COTTON  INDUSTRY, -CONT'D. 
French  Consumption  of  Various  Kinds  of  Cotton. 


Tears 


1912-13 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 

1921-  22 

1922-  23 


American 


1,000 
Bales 

806 
854 
583 
799 
790 


Per  Cent 


79.8 
31.6 
30.4 
77.2 
67.0 


Indian 


1,000 
Bale  s 

95 
73 
69 
119 
170 


Egyptian 


r  Cent, 

1,000: 

Per  Cent 

1,000. 

per  Cent 

Bales : 

Bales : 

9.4 

80  . 

7.9 

:  29 

2.8 

6.9 

.  89 

8.5 

:  30 

2.8 

9.5 

:  42 

5.7 

:  31 

:  4.2 

11.5 

:  74 

7.1 

:  43 

:  4.1 

14.5 

:  93 

;  7.3 

:  126 

10.  7 

Other 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  remained 
about  the  same  while  American  has  declined  and  Indian  cotton  and  that  listed 
under  "Other"  lias  increased.     Consumption  for  the  half  year  ended  January  31, 
1924  as  reported  by  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners1 
was:    American  358' 000  bales,  Indian  105,000  bales,  Egyptian  46,000  bales 
and  other  33,000  bales. 

Consumption  of  cotton  has  been  cut  down  for  several  months  due  to  the 
competition  of  linen  products  states  Mr.  Butler.    Because  of  the  high  prices 
of  American  the  Trench  mills  have  found  it  advantageous  to  buy  Egyptian  which 
is  reflected  in  heavy  imports  from  Egypt  during  the  first  few  months  of  1924. 

A  shortage  of  labor  due  to  the  war  exists  in  all  cotton  manufacturing 
regions  but  has  been  felt  most  keenly  in  the  weaving  branch  of  the  industry. 
Many  operatives  were  killed  during  the  war  and  the  work  of  training  appren- 
tices was  at  a  standstill  during  that  time.     Labor  conditions  have  been  fav- 
orable during  the  past  year  and  employers  do  not  expect  any  labor  troubles 
during  1924. 

England  is  the  largest  supplier  of  cotton  yarn  to  Trance.    Before  the 
war  Trance  exported  cotton  yarn  to  practically  every  part  of  the  world  but 
no  figures  are  available  to  show  the  distribution  of  exports  for  the  last  two 
years.     The  bulk  of  Trench  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  goes  to  the  Trench  colo- 
nies, principally  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Trench  West  Africa.     Shipments  of  vari- 
ous sorts  of  cotton  goods  to  Germany  were  heavy  during  1322  tut  fell  off 
greatly  in  1923.     They  recovered  somewhat,  however,  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1924,   largely  because  of  the  drop  in  the  value  of  zhe  franc  and  the  com- 
paratively higher  prices  of  German  cotton  goods.     The  transfer  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  spindleage  to  Irance  after  the  war  has  made  it  necessary  for  Germany 
to  import  cotton  fabrics  from  Trance.     A  small  amount  of  business  was  done 
with  the  United  States  and  this  showed  a  tendency  to  develop  up  to  the  time 
of  the  abrupt  rise  in  franc  exchange  about  the  middle  of  March.    England  was 
the  biggest  supplier  of  cotton  cloth  to  Trance  in  pre-war  days  and  it  still 
remains  in  that  position.     Considerable  quantities  of  dyed  cloths  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  1922  and  1923. 
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THE  ROTTERDAM  COTTON  EXCHANGE. 

Advantages  facilitating  cotton  sales  transactions  in  Rotterdam  are  mak- 
ing that  port  grow  in  importance  as  a  cotton  exchange.     Optimistic  cotton  ex- 
change authorities  there  claim  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  Rotterdam 
will  equal  in  importance  any  cotton  exchange  on  the  European  Continent.  Ar- 
rivals for  the  season  1922  were  112,742;  1923  106,594  bales;  from  August  1 
to  May  1,  1923-24,  175,670  hales. 

Mr.  George  E .  Anderson,  American  Consul  General  at  Rotterdam,  explains 
the  general  decrease  in  the  imports  of  1923  by  the  general  depression  of  the 
industry  and  by  the  lockouts  which  started  in  November.     'The  cut  fell  entirely 
upon  American  cotton  ov/irg  to  the  high  price  ruling  over  that  staple  and  the 
demand  for  cheap  low  grades  of  raw  materials  to  furnish  the  low-priced  product 
demanded  by  the  trade. 


Late  in  1923,  however,  improvements  in  Rhineland  industry  and  stiffening 
of  costs  in  Germany  enlivened  business  in  Rotterdam  to  the  extent  of  doubling 
receipts  of  the  current  season  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.     The  volume 
received  during  the  first  three  months  of  1924  were  three  times  as  great  as 
those  of  the  first  quarter  of  1923.     while  total  imports  into  the  Netherlands 
have  increased,  the  amount  used  domestically  in  the  first  quarter  of  1924  fell 
off  to  75  per  cent  of  the  quantity  so  u.sed  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 
This  means  that  all  but  a  bare  minimum  for  domestic  necessities  is  in  transit 
to  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Difficulties  are  experienced  in  accurately  measuring  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton actually  handled  through  the  Port  of  Rotterdam.    During  1922  and  early  in 
1923,  much  cotton  bought  on  the  Rotterdam  exchange  was  actually  landed  in 
Bremen  and  conveyed  by  rail  to  the  Netherlands.     Currency  and  labor  conditions 
existing  in  Germany  at  that  time  made  cheaper  the  handling  through  Germany  than 
directly  to  Rotterdam.     Later  developments  have  produced  an  cpoosite  condition. 
Increased  costs  at  Bremen  have  sent  cotton  to  Rotterdam  for  unloading  which 
was  bought  on  other  exchanges  and  consequently  does  not  appear  on  the  Rotter- 
dam exchange  records. 

In  Rotterdam  most  sales  are  made  by  cable  on  C.I.I,  terms.     The  price  is 
named  m  United  States  per  pound  to  cover  costs,  freight  and  insurance  to  ware- 
house, mill,  or  other  designated  terminal  point.     Six  per  cent  of  invoice  price 
is  deducted  to  cover  tare  on  bales,  making  the  price  for  actual  cotton  delivered. 
Loss  oi  weight  m  transit  is  not  billed  unless  amounting  to  over  1  per  cent. 
Sales  on  such  terms  are  made  through  local  agents  on  commission  or  Dy  cable 
direct  from  shippers  to  manufacturers.    Most  sales  are  financed  against  credits 
m  New  York  through  Dutch  and  German  banks  on  behalf  of  buyers.     Some  sales  are 
made  on  documentary  credits,  the  cotton  on  arrival  being  released  against  the 
payment  by  Hew  York  banks  of  the  amount  due,  usually  cabled  by  the  local  bank 
in  Rotterdam  to  the  bank  of  the  seller.     Credit  arrangements  are  on  the  whole 
rather  strict,  but  vary  with  the  standing  of  the  purchaser.    A  good  portion  of 
sales  are  made  on  consignment,  especially  among  firms  maintaining  branch  office 
m  Rotterdam.     Such  sales  are  usually  made  F.O.B.  cars,  less  5  per  cent  tare, 
payment  being  made  in  American  dollars  at  the  telegraphic  transfer  rate  of  the 
lay.     During  1923  representatives  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  the  Rotterdam  Cotton  Exchange  the  same  authority  to  arbitrate  and  appeal 
dilierences  as  have  other  European  cotton  exchanges. 
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COTTON  IN  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFT.ICA. 

While  South  Africa  produces  less  than  1/2  of  ons  per  c*°*  °f  *)*este 
world's  cotton  crop,  activities  there  signify  that  British  "tton  interest 
are  attempting  to  "bring  about  less  dependence  upon  the  ^ican  st aple.  in 
answer  to  a  cuestionnaire  issued  by  the  Department  ox  AgricuU.re,  ^  inomas 
W.  Chilton,  American  Consul  at  Durban,  Natal,  indicates  that  cot  .on  Sowing 

tt  -       •      i   „  n*  ^^pP.irT  in  r°snonse  to  Governmental  sium- 

ln  the  Union  is  showing  signs  ol  inc..  easing  iu  i.  e^poi-ieo 

ulus . 

Estimates  of  cotton  areas  as  published  by  the  Union  Department  of 
Agriculture  follow: 

Year  Area  acres 

1917-18    7,575 

1919-  20    11,465 

1920-  21    19,084 

1921-  22   17,000 

1922-  23    10,000 

1923-  24    20,000 

The  1917  issue  of  the  Yearbook  for  the  Union  states  that  at  that 
period  cotton  was  actually  only  making  a  beginning  in  South  Africa.  That 
cotton  cultivation  is  increasing  substantially  is  evidenced  by  the  produc- 
tion figures  which  illustrate  the  trend  during  the  past  few  years. 

Year  Product  i  or. 

Bales      '  (478  lbs.  net) 

1917-  18    592 

1918-  19    1,600 

1919-  20    2,290 

1920-  21    2,446 

1921-  22    1,778 

1922-  23    3,138 

1923-  24   

Planting  in  South  Africa  starts  about  November  1.     The  climate  and 
growing  conditions  are  said  to  correspond  closely  with  those  of  the  American 
Cotton  Belt,  with  the  added  advantage  of  freedom  from  boll  weevil,  and  pink 
boll  worm.     Other  pests  appear  to  be  well  under  control.     Labor  is  cheap  al- 
though very  inefficient,  and  while  abundant  enough  at  present,  is  apparently 
the  limiting  factor  in  bringing  more  of  the  estimated  4,000,000  acres  suited 
to  cotton  production  under  cultivation.     The  native  does  not  readily  take-  to 
cultivating  cotton,  which,  with  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics,  creates  a  problem 
in  labor.     Inadequate  land  transportation  also  hampers  development,  many 
farms  being  over  100  miles  from  a  railroad,  of  which  the  Union  has  only  two 
main  lines  and  few  branches.    All  things  considered,  however,  production 
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costs  are  estimated  to  be  about  one-third  of  those  in  America  for  a  product 
judged  to  be  as  good  as  fully  good  middling  American. 

Government  agencies  provide  experts  to  teach  improved  production  meth- 
ods and  offer  cash  prizes  for  model  crops.    A  lav  of  1923  compels  the  grading 
into  500 -lb.  hales  of  all  e:rport  cotton,  overcoming  the  greatest  objection 
heretofore  ruling  against  South  African  cotton  as  being  unsatisfactorily 
graded.     The  large  growers  sell  directly  to  England,  with  smaller  ones  work- 
ing through  cooperatives  with  European  agents  in  Durban.     Prices  during 
1922-23  in  Durban  ran  from  26  to  36  cents  per  pound.     C-iven  sufficient  labor, 
South  Africa  has  a  future  in  the  British  plan  for  Empire-grown  cotton. 


COTTON  (UNMANDFAC TUR1D ) 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES 
DURING  APRIL  1S24. 


Country 
to  which 
exported : 


Germany 
Japan  . . 
Italy  .. 
France  . 
Canada  . 
United  Kingdom 
Spain  . . 
Belgium 
Sweden  . 
China  . . 
Netherlands 
Other  countries 

Total  April  '24 
u  u  ,23 

(10  months) 
July-April '24  . 
July-April '23  . 


:  Total 

:  Total 

:                 April  1924 

:  April 

:  April 

:  Long 

:    Shor  fc 

:     1923 . 

:  1924 

:  Staple 

:  Staple 

:  Linters 

:     500  lb. 

:     500  lb. 

:    500  lb. 

:    SCO  lb. 

:    500  lb. 

:  Bales 

:  Bales 

:  Bales 

:  Bales 

:  Bales 

:  78,359 

:        92 , 505 

:  12,418 

:  75,156 

:  4,931 

:  51,478 

:  22,809 

:  22,809 

:      41 , 344 

:  27,442 

:        3 , 223 

:  24,219 

:  33,771 

:  37,371 

:  5,066 

:  30,131 

:  2,174 

:  15,349 

:  10,514 

1,404 

:  8,379 

:  731 

:        9 , 930 

:  66,413 

:  16,655 

:  48,475 

:  1,283 

:  9,192 

:  18,486 

:  4,049 

:  14,437 

:  7,965 

:  6,084 

:  730 

:  5,224 

:  80 

:  4,097 

5,159 

;  307 

:  4,852 

:  2,607 

:  431 

431 

:  1,131 

3,929 

76S 

:  3,163 

:  11,534 

31,420 

4,018 

:  26,889. 
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322 , 563 : 

48,686  . 

264,165 

9,712 

:  25^,787 

267,787 

36,392  . 

228,532- 

2 , 863 

5,333,974: 

864,836  : 

4,393,337: 

80,751 

4,865,262: 

821,601  : 

4,000,561: 

43,100 

Compiled  from; 


Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Section  of  Customs  Statistics,  April  1924  and  Monthly 
Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  IT.  S.  ,  Aoril  1923. 
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\7hen  considered  in  connection  with  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States,  the  trade  in  peanuts,  shelled  and  anshelled, 
does  not  balk  very  large.    As  a  factor  in  oar  trade  with  the  Orient 
in  foodstuffs,  however,  peanuts  assume  a  greater  significance, 
especially  insofar  as  that  trade  affects  American  growers  of  peanuts* 
Consistent  and  accurate  data  on  the  production  and  export  of  peanuts  in 
China  are  practically  impossible  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  complete  lack 
of  machinery  in  China  for  the  compiling  of  crop  statistics,  and  to  the 
peculiar  methods  of  cultivation  employed. 

The  Chinese  farmer  cultivates  very  small  areas,  frequently  less 
than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  devotes  small  parts  of  his  holdings  to 
various  crops.    His  total  plantings  of  any  one  crop  may  not  be  all  in 
one  place,  but  scattered  between  rows  of  other  crops-    Any  crop  reporting 
system  would  have  difficulty  estimating  areas  and  yields  under  such 
conditions.    However,  estimates,  or  guesses,  have  been  made  usually 
by  foreigners  in  China  interested  in  the  trade,  of  which  the  table 
following  is  one  of  the  results  which  appeared  in  the  November  10,  1920, 
issue  of  China  and  Par  East  Finance  and  Commerce,  published  by  British 
interests  in  Shanghai, 


AREA  AND  YIELD  OP  PEANUTS  IN  VARIOUS  PRO- 
DUCING PROVINCES  IN  CHINA. 


Province 

]  Area 

*  Yield 

[Yield  per  Acre 

:  Acres 

:        Short  tons 

:       Short  tons 

Peking  District   

:  53,000 

:  68,000 

i  1.20 

Chihli  

:      20S,  000 

:  139,000 

:  .66 

Fengtien  

:  3,000 

:  1,000 

•  -33 

Kirin   . 

:  1+5,000 

:  1,000 

:  .02 

Shant  ung  

:  523,000 

:  10,736,000 

:  20.52 

Honan  

:  66,000 

21,000 

:  .31 

Shansi   « 

19,000 

:  188,000 

:  9.89 

Kiangsu  

259,000 

:  271,000 

:  1.04 

Anhui  

79,000 

435,000 

5*51 

Eiangsi   « 

65,000  : 

73,ooo 

1.21 

Fukien   : 

83,000 

:             74,000  : 

.88 

Chekiang   \ 

23,000  : 

8,000  : 

-39 

Hup  eh   : 

184,000 

257,000  : 

14,27 

Hunan   : 

63,000  : 

62,000  : 

.98 

Shensi   : 

4,000  : 

1,000  : 

.25 

Sinkiang   : 

Kwangt  ung   : 

1,443,000  : 

'435,000  : 

.30 

Kwangsi   : 

263,000  : 

286,000 

1.08 

Kweichow   : 

2,000  : 

225  : 

.11 

Totals   : 

3,385,000  : 

13,056,225  : 
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Bearing  in  mind  that  good  American  yields  return  only  700  pounds 
per  acre,  and  that  in  Japan  there  have  never  been  claimed  greater 
returns  than  1Q00  pounds,  the  figures  in  the  above  table  appear 
highly  fantastic.     Shantung  is  usually  credited  with  half  the  Chinese 
crop,  but  at  the  rate  shown  above  that  province  alone  would  yield 
from  20  to  3°  times  the  figure  most  reasonably  applicable  to  all 
China.    However,  these  remarkable  figures  have  been  utilized  to  arrive 
at  some  decision  as  to  the  rate  of  yield  in  China.    Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  provinces  named  show  yields  of  less  than  2000  pounds  per  acre. 
The  average  of  these  yields  works  out  at  7^0  pounds  per  acre.  In 
consideration  of  the  reports  relative  to  the  run-down  condition  of 
many  producing  areas  in  China,  which  were  once  very  fertile,  this 
figure  is  considered  to  be  a  fair  average  yield.    At  that  rate, 
however,  an  area  slightly  smaller  than  that  accredited  to  the  province 
of  Kwangtung  could  produce  the  largest  crop  shown  in  figures  cover- 
ing the  past  ten  years.    Since  there  is  actually  no  means  of  checking 
on  estimates  of  areas,  no  figures  are  presented  here  as  to  acreage. 
As  shown. by  the  above  table,  the  province  bearing  the  largest  area 
figure  produces  one  of  the  lightest  crops,  while  in  Shantung  an  area 
only  slightly  over  1/3  as  large  is  said  to  produce  over  20  times  as 
much . 

The  problem  of  production  figures  is  slightly  more  tangible. 
Y/hile  the  following  production  figures  are  by  no  means  as  accurate  a 
picture  as  could  be  wished,  still  they  are  subject  to  checks  which 
lend  them  credence. 

PEANUT  PRODUCTION  IN  CHINA. 


Year  :  Production 


:  Short  tons 

191U   :  22^,000 

1915    :  •  3S0.000 

1916   :  506,000 

1917   :  1+26,000 

1913   :  390,000 

1919   :  333,000 

1920   :  1+00,000 

1921   :  32^,000 

1922   :  UU5.000 

1923   :  1+50,000 


Sources:  U.S.  Consular  Reports;  .Reports  of  Department  of  Commerce; 
Clippings  from  Par  Eastern  Press. 
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EXPORTS  OE  PEANUTS  FROM  CHINA. 


Year 


Amount 


Per  cent  of  Previous 
 Year  1 s  Crop  


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923' 
1924 


i/ 

1/ 


Short  fons 

185,000 
177,000 
140 , 000 
107,000 
167,000 
225,000 
258,000 
228 , 000 
236,000 
239,000 


82 
46 
27 
25 
42 
67 
64 
67 
53 
53 


Source:  Trade  Returns  of  Chinese  Mar 

1922. 
1/  Est  imated. 


time  Customs,  1915  to 


Interviews  with  consular  officers  home  on  leave  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  official  Chinese  figures  of  any  kind  on  the  production 
of  any  agricultural  product.    The  most  reliable  sources  of  information  are 
foreign  missionaries  in  the  field,  and  merchants  handling  the  product. 
Since  obviously  all  the  crop  does  not  come  under  the  observation  of  these 
individuals,  any  attempt  at  summarizing  their  reports  must  of  necessity 
give  an  incomplete  picture  of  the  industry.    However,  such  part  of  the 
crop  as  enters  into  the  commercial  activity  of  the  country  is  capable  of 
being  checked. 


In  various  reports  from  consuls,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  com- 
mercial organizations  in  China  covering  the  years  1914  to  1923,  material 
has  appeared  from  which  the  production  figures  above  have  been  compiled. 
The  same  reports  repeat  about  one  half  of  the  total  crop  is  exported  each 
year;  by  "exported"  meaning,  in  addition  to  foreign  trade,  shipments  to  non- 
producing  areas  in  China.     This  is  borne  out  rather  closely  by  the  returns 
of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs  returns,  from  which  the  export  table  was 
compiled.    While  "exports"  in  this  instance  does  not  mean  only  shipments  to 
non-Chinese  territory,  still  it  shows  the  quantity  available  if  conditions 
of  trade  warrant  its  diversion  to  foreign  countries.     Over  the  series  of 
years  shown,  the  exports  have  been  found  to  amount  to  53  per  cent  of  the 
production  figures,  upon  which  basis  the  probable  exports  for  1923  and  1924 
have  been  estimated. 
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The  west  coast  of  Mexico  is  pushing  the  production  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, a  situation  of  interest  to  the  herder  communities  in  the  southwest. 
Tomatoes  especially  pass  through  the  twin  towns  of  Kb gales  and  Sonora  on  their 
way  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Realizing  the  value  of  this  commerce, 
Mexican  authorities  are  rigidly  inspecting  tomato  shipments,  so  that  no  quaran- 
tine need  be  placed  upon  that  product  by  the  United  States.     To  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  having  an  important  source  of  income  eliminated,  greater  interest  is 
being  manifest  in  other  truck  crops.     Green  peas,  green  peppers,  beans,  onions, 
cucumbers,  eggplant  and  melons  are  coming  into  favor. 

Folitical  disturbances  have  prevented  prosperity  in  the  past,  but  since 
1920,  production  has  continued  to  advance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  conditions 
of  weather  make  the  industry  a  gamble  in  many  instances.     Carlot  shipments  to 
the  United  States  for  the  years  noted  were: 

Tomatoes  Other  Fruits  &  Vegetables 
"  739  13 
786  33 
1212  98 
1709  441  " 

(To  April  30)  1000  539 

Figures  include  cars  enroute  to  Canada.    While  production  is  something 
hazardous ,  a  good  season,  in  which  production  costs  are  low,  renders  competi- 
tion easy  with  American  products  off  that  nature  in  the  southwest.  Mexican 
citrus  fruits  are  barred  by  quarantine. 

For  the  last  two  seasons  the  values  of  declared  exports  were: 


1922 

1923 

Commodity 

Value 

Value 

Beans,  green 

$             .  '.. 

$  9,000 

Cantaloupes 

62 , 000 

43,000 

Peas,  green 

1,000 

50,000 

Peppers,  green 

39 ,000 

70,000 

Tomatoes 

694,000 

1 , 341 , 000 

Watermelons 

9,000 

6,000 

All  others 

6,000 

10,000 

$811,000 

$1,529,000 

Mr.  William  P.  Blocker,  American  Consul  at  Guaymas,  Sonora,  reports  that 
by  May  8  65  cars  of  cantaloupes  had  been  shipped  to  the  States  and  that  the 
season  then  was  just  starting  in  southern  Sonora.     In  general,  the  vegetable 
season  of  1924  has  been  exceedingly  good,  with  good  prices  ruling,  owing  to  the 
cutting  off  of  supplies  to  other  southwestern  states  from  California  as  a  re- 
sult of  quarantines.     It  is  said  that  Arizona  is  receiving  nearly  all  of  her 
fresh  vegetables  from  Sonora. 

So  far  the  only  encouragement  to  trucking  on  the  West  Coast  comes  from  the 
United  States,  but  regulations  and  quarantines  hamper  activities.  Strawberries 
do  exceptionally  well  in  Sonora,  but  at  present  are  barred  from  American  markets. 
The  climate  and  soil  of  Sonora  are  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  trucking.  Grow- 
ers in  that  State  await  eagerly  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  from  Tepic  to 
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Guadalajara,  an  extension  southward  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Me::ico  to  con- 
nect with  the  Mexican  National  Railways.     The  completion  of  the  line  will  open 
the  markets  of  Mexico  City  to  Sonora  growers. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  A.  Damm,  American  Consul  at  Nogales,  Sonora,  reports  May 
14,  that  while  the  tomato  season  in  Sonora  "began  late,  the  shipments  will  total 
as  high  as  last  year's  figure.     In  fact,  owing  to  a  short  crop  in  Florida, 
Mexican  tomatoes  cannot  meet  the  demand.     One  of  the  largest  shippers  in  Nogales 
states  that  growers  are  getting  $1.50  to  $1.75  (U.S.)  a  crate  for  tomatoes  which 
are  produced  at  an  avefage  rate  of  500  to  600  crates  per  acre. 

Over  a  million  pounds  of  cantaloupes  were  sent  out  during  April  1924, 
against  none  for  the  same 'month  1923.     The  crop  this  year  came  in  earlier  and 
so  far  has  met  no  competition.     The  prices  received  have  been  more  than  satis- 
factory.    That  production  is  being  diversified  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  over 
last  year's  shipments  of  green  Deans,  cucumbers,  eggplant  and  onions. 

MEXICO:    ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OP  VEGETABLE  CROP  IN  1922. 


Crop  :  Acreage  :  Production 


:  Acres  :  Bushels 

Broad  beans                     s  11,105  :  421,659 

Kidney  beans                    :  2,841,650  :  4,232,389 

Chickpeas                        :  87,417  :    '  1,949,787 

Sweet  potatoes                 :  3,180  :  928,361 

Red  tomatoes                    :  •    20,470  :  971,663 

:  :  Pounds 

Chili                                :  45,810  :  40,872,898 

Garlic                              :  6,694.  ,       :  298,679 

■  :  :  Short  tons 

Pumpkins                           :  1,107  :  494 

Cahbage                             :  10  :  87 


Compiled  from  Eeport  by  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Pomento ,  " Cuadro  Sinoptico,  1922." 


MEXICAN  CHICK  PEA  ( GAEBANZO )  CROP. 

President  Otregon  has  issued  an  official  decree  prohibiting  exports  of 
garbanzo  until  October  10,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Mexico,  April,  1924. 

The  garbanzo  crop  of  Mexico  for  the  season  of  1922-23  was  slightly  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.     The  1922-23  crop  represented  a  total  of  487,250 
sacks  each,  while  that  of  1921-22  was  530,650  sacks. 

The  State  of  Sonora  heads  the  list  of  garbanzo  producers  with  140,120 
sacks.     The  value  of  the  1922-23  crop  was  estimated  at  15,592,118  pesos. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  garbanzos  in  Cuba,   Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
Garbanzoes  are  generally  harvested  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  the  ex- 
port crop  is  shipped  to  market  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  or  New  York  to 
Cuba  and  Spain,  which  are  now  the  principal  markets. 
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POPULATION  ENGAGED  IN  THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  VEGETATION  AND  ANIMALS,  AND 

TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  INDIA'. 
(Census  -  1921* 


Occupation  : 

Total  : 

Actual  workers 

Supported  : 

Total 

1. Growers  of  special  products  : 

2,460,042  : 

4S3.S33  : 

4,425,907  : 
26,089  : 

846,7^7  : 
170,045  : 
2,356,23S  : 
7,352  : 

602,775" 
73,927: 
541,413: 
4,278- 

1,449,522 
248.972 

2,897,651 

11,630 

5. Ordinary  cultivation:  : 

a.  Income  from  rent  of  : 
"b .  Ordinary  cultivators..: 

9,926,419  : 
173,123,061 

2,690,177  ! 

53474,170  : 

1,036,528: 
21,190.716 

3,726,705 

74,664,886 

c.  Agents,  managers  of  : 

land  estates  (not  : 

614,751 

97Q  010 

29,229: 

268,239 

d„  Farm  servants  and 
■^"ield  la'bo't'ers «  - 

37  924,917 

•11,743,070 

:  9,993,037 

21, 67o , 107 

I.    Pasture  and  agriculture... 

:  229,045,019 

:73, 526,809 

:  33,416,903 

: 104,9^3, 712 

:  1,607,331 

:  573,144 

;  171,517 

i  744,661 

Total  engaged  in  the  exploit; 
tion  of  vegetation  &  animals. 

:  230,652,350 

:72,099,953 

:  33,588,420 

: 105, 688,373 

Total  Population 

:  P 

e  r  s  0  n 

s 

Males   

Females  

:  163,995,554 
:  154,946,926 

':  32,475,276 
:  286,467,204 

GRAND  TOTAL,  INDIA  

318,942,430 

COMPILED  FROM: .  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India,  56th  Number,  nages  5  and 
38,  1920-21. 
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BRITISH  INDIA:     AREA  SOW  TO  FCOD  CRCPS,  19H-12  TO  1920-21. 


Year 

Food  Grains  a 

Other  : 
Food     b  : 
Cro-os  : 

Sugar  : 
Cbff ee  : 
Tea  : 

P  eanat  s 

Acr  es 

Acres  : 

Acres  : 

Acres 

1911-  12  • 

1912-  13  

1913-  14.... 

1914-  15  

1915-  lb. ... 

1916-  17  

1917-  1S  

1918-  19. . 

1919-  20..., 

1920-  21  

195,097,b34  ' 
201,372,573 

191,573,393 
:  204,504,550 

:  203,735,037 
:  208,7"73,1C3 
207,436.580 
:  177,343,665 
:  I93,667,l°4 
:  186,390,043 

7,582,433  : 
8,183,499 
:  8,124,809 
:  8,200,367 
:  8,307,725 
:  8,410,432 

:  8,330,477 
8,095,384 
:          g,  484,656 

7,610,^59 

3,203,911 
3,361,8514 
i  3,365,202 
3,129,956 

:  3,23^,975 
3,303,900 
:  3,706,849 
:  3,801,327 
:  3,610,636 
:  3,462,025 

393,^52 
:  463,536 
:    2,377, 240 
:  1,632,293 
:  2,296,152 
:  1,903,526 

:  1,403,569 
:  1,572,243 
:  2,123,962 

a    Food  grains:     Rice,  vheat,  barley,  jovrar,  bajra,  ragi,  maize,  gram,  and  other 
grains  and  pulses. 


b    Other  food  crops:    Fruits,  vegetables,  spices,  etc. 

Compiled  from:     Statistical  Abstract  fo^  British  India,  1911-12  to  1920-21, 
p.  31'0. 


JAPAN:     AREA  SOW  TO  FOOP  CPOPS,  1911  TO  1921. 


Other 

Year 

Food  Grains  a: 

Food  b 

Sugarcane 

Peanuts 

Crops 

Tea 

Acres  : 

Acres 

:  Acres 

Acres 

1911  

13,921,000  • 

902,000  c 

100,000  . 

19,000 

1912  

13,985,000 

1,034,000 

171,000 

:  25,000 

1913  ' 

14,231,000 

1,058,000 

:  173,000 

23,000 

1914  

14, 206,000 

1,082,000 

175,000 

23,000 

1915  

14,234,000 

1,111,000 

176,000 

:  25,000 

1916  

14,205,000  : 

1,157,000 

:  131,000 

30,000 

1917  

14,093,000 

1,205,000 

:  191l,000 

33,000 

1918  

14, 005,000 

:          1,239,000  : 

194,000 

:  31,000 

1919  

:  14,075,000 

1,512,000 

183,000 

:  29,000 

1920  

.  15,193,000 

:         1,093,000  c 

:             120,000  : 

28,000 

1921  

r  15,075,000 

1,013,000  c 

:             121,000  . 

27,000 

a    Food  grains:     Rice,  barley,  naked  barley,  vheat,  soya  beans,  horse  beans, 

azuki  beans,  -oeas,  bucknheat,  maize,  and  prooo  millett. 
b    Other  food  crops:     Sweet  potatoes,  potatoes,  pears,  apples,  mandarines, 

peaches,  onions,  chili  pepper,  and  ginger. 


c    Not  including  pears,  apples,  mandarines,  and  peaches. 

Compiled  from:     Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics  for  1921,  Japan;  and 
Japan  Dept.  of  Agricult ural  pamphlet  "Area  and  Production  of 
Principal  Crops  in  Japan." 
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JAPA1T:    ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  VEGETABLES,  19lU,  1913  TC  1921. 


CROP 

:  1914 

'  1S19 

:  1920 

:  1921 

ACREAGE: 

:  Acres 

:  Acres 

:  Acres 

:  xicres 

Pea  s  ........ 

:  "107,6^0 
:  112,225 
•  1,132,607 
747,499: 

1.530 

203o60 

:  107,947 
:  1,052,376 
724,292 
1,722 

S  100,435 
:  102,824 
:  1,166,451 

'  721,275 
:  1,521 

:  71,371 
:  105,714 

•  1,160,393 
:        74l, 804 

:  1,669 

Horse  "beans  . 
Soya  "beans  . . 
Sweet  potato  i 
Chili  pepper 

PRODUCTION:  \ 

Bushels  : 

Busnels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

"Peas  : 

2,162,009 
2,490  ,  552: 
18,  758, 750: 

4,671,724: 
147,474,213: 

Pound  s  : 
4~4"b4,094: 

5,o4i,249 
2,569,410 
20, 121, 816. 
4,492,445: 
172,922,172: 
Pounds  : 

!. 553. 755  : 
2,697,795 
21,259,512  . 

5.467,772  : 

177,271,136  : 

Pound  s  : 

1,446,967 
2,426,964 
21,814,122 

6,302,953 
157,932,298 

Pound  s 

Horse  beans  . : 

OUyd    ucdllS    •  .  ! 

Azuki  beans  .  : 
Sweet  potato  : 

Chili  pepper  : 

3,971.636: 

3,079.925  : 

3.360,335 

Japan  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics,  1Q21,  pages  4  and  5. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  IB  THE  YvEST  OE  ENGLAND. 

The  distribution  centre  for  the  West  of  England,  South  Wales,  and 
South  Midlands  is  located  in  Bristol,  and  consequently  the  wort  of  Avon- 
mouth  handles  large  quantities  of  tomato  products  from  Italv,  Spain,  France 
the  Dm  tea  States,  and  Canada.     Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  1923 
Canadian  tomato  crop,  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  surplus  to  meet 
Canadian  domestic  requirements,  and  it  is  understood  in" some  cases  importa- 
tions of  tomato  pulp  from  the  United  States  were  necessary.     One  result  is 
that  Canadian  canned  tomatoes,  ketchup  and  chili  sauce  have  not  been  in 
great  evidence  in  the  Vest  of  England.     Two  bad  crops  in  succession  are 
practically  unheard  of,  and  it  is  hoped  by  English  importers  that  Canadian 
packers  will  be  better  able  to  supply  their  needs  this  August  and  September 

For  canned  tomatoes,  the  French  and  Italian  supplies,  with  their  sol 
pack,  good  colour,  and  elimination  of  trimmings,   retain  their  popularity. 

Tomato  puree  has  largely  a  restaurant  trade,  usual  bulk  packages 
containing  10/ 5  kilo  tins,  which  correspond  to  a  net  weight  of  1"»0  rounds, 
or  11  pounds  per  tin. 

Tomato  ketchup  from  Canada  is  making  steady  progress  in  the  "Vest  of 
England,  and  this  season  was  conspicuous  by  the  inability  of  the  Canadian 
packager  to  meet  the  demand  owing  to  the  crop  scarcity. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  May  10,  1924,  page  559. 
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ITALY:    ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCE  ION  OF  VEGETABLES,  I91U,  1920  TO  1923. 


Crop 

:      IP  14 

:  1921 

:  .1922 

1923 

ACREAGE : 

Cartage  and  cauliflower  . . 
Fennels, cardoons, celery  .. 

Asparagus  

Artichokes   : 

Tomatoes  

:    Ac  re  s 
:  33,300 

5,633 

3,212 

17,297 

:  62,269 

1,385,534 

:      Ac  re  s 

:■  41,513 
:  7,413 
:  2,713 
:  17,050 

:  77,539 
.  1,274,739 

:  Acres 

:  55,593 
:        7,907  ' 
:  2,718 
:      18,038  : 
:     .88,215  • 
:1, 344,718 

Ac  res 

2,965 
17,544 

PRODUCTION:  : 
Cabbage  and  cauliflower  . . : 

Fennels, cardoons ,  celery  .: 

Artichokes  : 

Tomatoes  ; 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

:  Short;  tons: 

Short  tons 

267, 359 
Pounds 

73,.^op,bOO 
3,259,320  : 
121,253,000 
Bushels 

289.133 

Pounds 

112, b5o« OoC: 
7,716,100: 

143,299,000: 
Bashels  : 

:     371,144  j 
Pounds  . 
lj.9,489,  j)20: 
8,157,020: 
134,701,060: 
Bashels  : 

Pounds 

8,157,020 
142,196,700 
Bushels 

IS,  39b,  571: 
5.235.925: 

15,951.356: 
4,115,253: 

16,158,149: 
3*063,39^: 

Compiled  from 


Notisie  Periodiche  di  Statist ica  Agraria,  1914,  1921,  1922, 
and  I923. 


CAM-LUG-  VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT  IK  ITALY. 

An  industry  which  is  considered  to  have  a  secure  future  in  Italy 
is  that  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables.     To  the  already  existing 
factories  in  Liguria  and  Lombardy,  during  1921  and  1922,  others  have  "been 
added  at  Rome  and  Turin  and  in  South  Italy  near  districts  where  fruit 
or  vegetables  are  grown  in  large  quantities.     From  the  point  of  view  of 
export,  tomato  pulp  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  products  of  this  class,  the 
export  of  which  has  tripled  in  value  since  1915,   the  United  Kingdom 
being  the  chief  purchaser. 

Department  of  Overseas  Trade  Report  on  Italy,  December,  1922,  page  32. 

SOVIET  GRAIN  CARGO  ARRIVE  IN  NAPLES. 

The  first  steamer  flying  the  Soviet  flag  to  enter  the  port  of  Naples, 
Italy  with  a  cargo  of  grain  arrived  on  April  25,  1924  states  Consul  H.  M. 
Byington  of  that  station.     This  vessel  carried  over  3,000  tons  of  grain, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  forerunner  of  other  Soviet  ships  bringing  cargoes  of 
grain  from  Russian  ports.     The  quality  of  the  grain  is  reported  to  be 
inferior  to  American  and  Canadian  grain. 
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ACREAGE  OF  STffiST  POTATOES  IN  UNDE RMENT 1 01TED  COUNTRIES,  19 14,  19 20  TO  1922, 


Country 


19  lU 


:  Ac  re  s 

United  States  :*  603,000 

Mexico   _  .  ■ 

Brazil  ....].] 

Australia  :  •    l|  q2o 

Union  of  South  Africa' !( 1911)13' 512 

Japan                              .  7.1+7,1+99 

Dutch  East  Indies 
New  Zealand  .... 


1920 


Ac  re  s 
992,000 

1,391 

781,275 


1921 


Acres 

1,066,000 

'6,316 
15627 
•22,^65 
7-41,804 

149 


1922 


ac  re  s 


1,116,000 


3,  ISO 
2,327 


367  ,  383 
1^5 


Note:     In  1923,  the  United  States  had  993.000  acres,  and  Dutch  E.Indies  381, 


999. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SfeET  POTATOES  IN  UNDEPJ.SNTIOIIED  COUNTRIES,   1Q14,   I920  TO  1Q22. 


Country 


Bushels 


United  States  :     56,57k  0C0 

Mexico   :a  1,093,376 

Brazil  : 

Australia...   fjh^pfc 

Union  of  South  Africa  :b  1,737*805 
JaPan  :  1^7'^' SI3 


Bushels 
103,925,000 

187, 3U5 
178,983,172 


1921 


Bushels 

98, 654,000 

799,176 
.2  59,066 
1.164;  3>+l 
177,871,136 


1Q22 


Bushels 

109,534,000 
923,3cO 

438,185 


a    Year  I907.     b    Year  1911.  ~ 
Note:     In  I923,  the  United  States  harvested  97, 177,000- bushels. 

Compiled  from:     Official  Sources  and  Consular  Reports. 

SWEDEN  ADVANCES  SEED  LOAN  TO  FARMERS. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  has  recently  appropriated  $4CO,COO  to  be  used 

Gener^T  Tri*,wlPar?lltfe  ?t  °&ts  Snd  tarle"  fcr  sPrin§  Plating,  says  Consul 
general  D.   I.  Murphy  at  Stockholm.     The  exceptionally  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  prevailing  during  1923  caused  great  disasters  amon-  farmers,  especially 
in  northern  agricultural  sections  of  Sweden,  where  crops  did  not  mature.  'The 
loans  will  be  handled  through  the  various  agricultural ' societies.     Each  agricul- 
tural society  was  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  before  June  1,  1024 
a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  seed  loans  it  would  require.     These  loans  must 
oe  returned  not  later  than  April  1925.     No  interest  will  be  charged  farmers  up 
to  that  date  but  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  charged  on 
the  unpaid  balance  after  that  date.     Loans  may  not  exceed  $110  to  any  single 
farmer. 
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RUSSIA  PLAITS  LEGUME  EXPORTS  BY  WAY  OF  KOENIGSBERG. 

Before  the  war  the  exportation  of  Russian  podded  legumes  was  a 
special  feature  of  Koenigsberg  trade.  The  local  business  men  have  been 
looking  and  working  for  a  revival  of  this  branch  to  its  former  magnitude. 
These  expectations  seem  to  have  good  prospects  of  fulfillment. 

Koenigsberg  was,  before  the  war,  the  world's  chief  market  for 
podded  legumes,  but  it  has  lost  this  position  to  Antwerp  as  a  result  of 
the  war.     Koenigsberg  is  making  extraordinary  exertions  to  improve  its 
harbor  accommodations  and  equipment  to  satisfy  all  requirements.  It 
gained  its  importance  in  the  international  trade  in  legumes  first  and 
foremost  by  its  excellent  technical  equipment,   such  as  oil  removal  and 
assorting  plants,  etc.,  which  are  of  decisive  importance- for  the  market 
of  podded  grains.     Russia  would  like  very  much  to  utilize  this  technical 
equipment  for  its  exportation  of  legumes.     The  quantity  of  lentils,  peas, 
beans,  vetches,  millet  and  similar  grains  which  was  placed  by  Russia  on 
the  world  market  amounted  last  year  to  about  35,000  tons.     The  productive 
power  of  Russia  as  to  these  commodities  is,  however,  far  higher.     It  would 
not  be  difficult  for  Russia  to  throw  100,000  tons,  200,000  tons  or  still 
more  of  these  commodities  on  the  world  market  if  purchasers  could  be 
found.     Russia  has  excellent  prospects  for  the  extension  of  its  exports 
of  legumes  in  1924.     In  connection  with  these  prospects  it  has  been  the 
urgent  desire  to  ship  these  exports  via  Koenigsberg.     Hitherto,  they  have 
gone  principally  by  way  of  Petrograd,  Reval,  and  Riga.    Russia  prefers 
Koenigsberg  as  the  shipping  place  because  the  assorting  and  other  equip- 
ment there  would  give  the  possibility  of  obtaining  higher  prices  in  the 
world  market . 

There  are  two  prerequisites:     The  first  is  that  the  Koenigsberg 
harbor  be  accessible  for  larger  vessels.     Koenigsberg  is  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  this  end.     The  second  is  that  direct  railway  traffic  from 
Russia  to  Koenigsberg  in  transit  through  Poland  and  Lithuania  be  estab- 
lished.    The  present  negotiations  looking  to  the ' removal  of  the  Polish 
barrier  are  promising.     It  can,  therefore,  be  anticipated  that  Koenigsberg 
will  play  a  much  more  important  part  for  the  Russian  exports  in  1924  than 
in  the  past. 

It  may  be  added  that  all  shipments  of  Russian  legumes  sent  to 
Koenigsberg  since  the  war  have  come  by  sea  from  Baltic  ports.     The  direct 
railway  freight  traffic  between  Russia  and  East  Prussia  meanwhile  has 
been  reorganized,  but  avoiding  Polish  territory  for  the  present.     It  is 
hoped  that  the  remaining  difficulties  may  be  removed  at  a  not  distant 
date  and  that  the  resumption  of  more  direct  traffic  from  Russia  to  Koenigs- 
berg may  then  be  made  possible. 

Consular  Report,     Harold  D.  Cluro,  Koenigsberg,  Germany,  March  1,  1924. 
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CANNED  PEAS  AND  CHICKFEAS:     IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES, 

OCTOBER  1922  TO  APRIL.1921^. 


Country 


Belgium  

France  

Italy  

Netherlands  s , 
Other  Europe 

Total 

Mexico  

Canada  

Algeria  &  Tunis 
Other  Countries 

Total  


uropf. 


Canned  Peas 


: Oct, 1922  to 
: June  1923„ 
:  (9  months) 


Pounds 

1+72,1+09 
175,257 
33,0+9 
5^,730 
1.203 


737,348 


2,1$* 
105.196 


845,22* 


July  1923  to 
April  192U 

Pounds 
65s,  ?64 

245,955 
298,720 
is,  721+ 
 7.55s 


Ju22iJll 


30,394 

104,805 


1,364,920 


Chickpeas 


Jan.  19 2U  to 
April  19  24. 
(1+  months) 


Pounas 


1,367,763 
142,085 

620 


1. 510 ; 468 


1,844,891 

216,000 
39,S7_2_ 


3,601,031 


CANNED  TOMATOES  AND  TOMATOES  (  NATURAL  STATE) :     IMPORTS  INTO  THE.  UNITED 
STATES  BY  COUNTRIES,  OCTOBER  1922  TO  APRIL  1°24_ 


Canned  Tomatoes 


Country 


:0ct.  1922  to 
; June  1923. 

 \  :  (  9  months) 

:  Pounds 

Italy  17,715.968 

Greece  :  3 ,050 

Spain  ,  :.  1,304 

Other  Europe  :  45.91^ 


Total  Europe  :  17.766, 236 


Canada...'  :  2,399,862 

Cuba  •  120 

G-uat  emala  

Mexico  : 

British  West  Indies  :   

Other  countries 


Total  i  20,166,218, 


July  1923  to 
April  19  24 
(10  months) 


Pounds 
27,242,750 
106,804 

66,080 
38,760 


27. 4  $W%$L 


800,045 


3,000 

10,376 

1.939 


28.259.754 


Torratoes  (natural) 


Jan.  1924  to 
April  1924 
(4  months)  


Pounds 


13,^30 


13,530 


243,350 
4,072,028 
131,060 

22,339,266 
2,701,165 


29,500,999 


Compiled  from  Official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 


•Jane  11,  1924. 
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MUSHROOMS  AND  TRUFFLES:     IMPORTS  INTO  TEE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES,  YEARS 


END  IX-  jum  30.  1' 


Country 


.Q2r 


LED  JULY  1923  TO  OFF  IL  1524, 


France  

Poland  &  Danzig  

Italy  

Other  Earo'oe  

Total  Earope  

Japan . .  ,  

Hongkong  

China  

Other  countries.  

Total  all  countries. 


Pounds 

5,115,485 
295,6ol 
175,707 
151.256 


_5,_7^-0,  iqi_ 
'  367,623 

5^,579 
1,280 
21.0+3 


6,185.240 


.1023 


Pounds 
4,235,387 
27S,  527 
315.712 


July1 23 -Apr. '  24. 

(lb  months)  

Pounds 


iGs 


066 


%  6^v292_ 
23s, 300 

43,5^9 
2,462 

2,829 


3,464.526 
124,653 
91,505 
i^lr653 


16 


13.15.7 


280,168 
45,446 
1,872 
2,569 


4,163,192 


GARLIC:     IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES,  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE 


 30,  1Q22,  1Q23  AND  10  MONTHS,  JULY  1925  -  APRIL  19 24. 

:                          :                        ;  July' 23~Apr.'24. 
Country  :  1022  :         1923  :     (10  months) 

:        Pounds        :        Pounds      :  Pounds 

Italy  :        3,834,775  :      3,627,o48  :  2,022,372 

Spain  :        1,890, 763  :       2,464,816  :  2*526,744 

Other  Europe  :  53,352  :  Ib5l780.  :  217,746 

:        5.775.X90  :      6,250,244  :  4,767,362 

Mexico  1  539,335  :  808,355  ::  518,465 

Chile  :  255,091  :  662,902  :  831,357 

Egypt..  :  71,073  :  110,230  : 

Other  countries  :  211,479  :  50,528  :  21,517 

^_  Total  all  countries.  6,855,°13  ;      7.890.259  :  5.933,502 


TURNIPS:     IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES,  OCTOBER  1922  TO 


APRIL  1924. 


Country. 

: October  1922  to  June 
:  3.923.  (9  months) 

:  J  uly 
:1924. 

1923  to  April 
(10  months) 

:  Pounds 

Pounds 

• 

139,S03,3,44 

109,779 

22, 141 

Total 

100,255.523 

139- 82*3,485 

Compiled  from  Official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  .and  Domestic  Commerce* 
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RUMANIA  GRANTING  GREATER  FREEDOM  TC  EXPORTERS. 

The  removal  of  export  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  linseed, 
hempseed,  and  grafted  grapevines  has  "been  announced  "by  the  Government 
of  Rumania,   says  Consul  E.E.  Palmer  at  Bucharest.     The  system  requiring 
special  export  permits  previously  in  force  on  the  above  products  and 
still  affecting  foreign  trade  in  many  other  commodities  has  teen  the 
cause  of  discontent  among  producers  and  exporters,  says  the  Consul.  The 
Government  has  recently  been  showing  a  tendency  towards  allowing  greater 
freedom  on  exports  "by  discontinuing  the  special  permit  system  although 
in  many  cases  almost  prohibitive  export  taxes,  are  still  being  levied. 
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